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tc PORTRAIT OF A LADY" 



By Alexander Black 



With original ill its /rations by Carol M. A I brig /if. 

lt Come in!" 

You go in. Possibly it is the twilight-time of the day, when you are quite cer- 
tain that the brushes have been laid aside, and when the studio will be in the hazy 
hush of the ruminative hour; when the dim corners of the room are dimmest, and 
the copy from Rembrandt or Hals is seen only in the faint yellow high-lights of 
the face; when the cast on the shelf glimmers like a ghost just below the blade 
of a rusty sword, and the shaded recess beyond the fire-place is as black as the 
entrance to a cavern. 

The artist is sitting before a canvas that stands where the most favorable light 
fell before the sun had gone. If the artist be a man, he probably is smoking a 
gray-yellow-brown-bluish sort of pipe. If the artist be a woman, as in the case of 
the author of these studies by Miss Carol Albright, she probably is illustrating 
that feminine superiority which can ruminate in the twilight without tobacco. 

" Ah!" you say, tritely, " the portrait of a lady." 

You can scarcely see her in the gathering 
darkness, but in such a light the canvas 
looms large and indistinct, and suggests an 
infinitude of reflections which might scarcely 
have been aroused by the more literal reve- 
lations of a fuller illumination. 

"Yes," says the artist, still only half 
aroused from the interrupted reverie, 
" third sitting." 

If you are on sufficiently friendly 
terms you take a chair opposite the 
picture and become a partner in the 
artist's ruminations, letting the twi- 
light have its way, and the Rembrandt 
fade, and the ghostly cast take 
on a supernatural frown. You 
study the unfinished face and 
strive to read in the halted 
translation the original story 
that lies behind. Who that has 
watched the work of the patient 
painter, or the delineator of the 
current types of character, has 
not felt the charm of this half- 
finished stage? ' 4 To be con- 
tinued." You are piqued by 
that which is yet to be said, 
and by those prophecies of the "portrait of a lady' 
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brush which tell but half of the secret 
The living face is growing here before 
you in a fitful development, here glow- 
ing with reality, here whimsically vague. 
If you do not find yourself in sym- 
pathy with the face, you find it hard, 
perhaps, to get into sympathy with the 
work of the artist. Faithfulness to a 
disagreeable truth has not the super- 
ficial charm of faithfulness to truth that 
pleases. If you do like the face, so 
much, it may be, that you find your- 
self impulsively exclaiming, ''What a 
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A LADY IN WHITE 



charming woman! " it is not a difficult 
thing to accept the methods by which 
the face is brought to you. 

" Portrait of a Lady." It is an eter- 
nal theme, calling out the best there is 
in the artist, the best that there is in art. 
And when the artist is freed from the 
inhibitions of por- 



traiture and may let 
fancy wander, there 
. is a charm of an- 
. other sort in the 
f touches of sen ti- 
; : ment, in the less 
rigorous beauties of 
this work in which 
femininity is interpreted by untrammeled fancy. 

One thing becomes interestingly apparent in this inter- 
pretation of femininity — art of this sort must include a lively 
degree of ingenuity in the disposition of that important 
subject of clothes. The idealist who 
essays classical robes has one problem. 
The painter of contemporary gowns has •'; * ■, 

another. Yet I fancy that the author of • 

some new 41 Sartor Resartus " will find 
a new clothes-philosophy, which shall mending his net 
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explain not only why woman always man- 
ages to be charming in the most diverse 
of unclassical robes, but why art somehow 
finds it not so difficult, after all, to make 
the compromise between artistic verities 
and the dressmaker. 

That Miss Albright is not restricted, 
however, to portraiture, nor to the de- 
piction of even the most engaging of fig- f 
ure-subjects, is apparent from the bright j 
andinterestingsketchbelowof theancient 
moat which makes so attractive a feature 
of that favorite resort of the Paris art- 
students, — Crecy-en-Brie. The sketch 
attracts you not only as a drawing, but | "^ 
as showing how peace and the people j 
have appropriated, and changed from its , =* 
original aspect, this relic and reminder 
of feudal days and distresses in France. 

But the dusk has deepened until the 
face on the canvas has become as faint 
as a memory. The studio is quite dark. You will accept the need to say 
" Good-bye," and pick your way down the dim stair with an ineffaceable recol- 
lection of the artist's earnest personality, and of the eloquent face in the easel. 




DAY-DREAMS 




ON THE MOAT AT CRECY-EN-BRIE 



